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Cross Purposes 

Draws her head back of a fan of night mists 
To hide her yawns, while with her thousand eyes 
She coquettes lazily with the river. 

In the last analysis these sketches are doubtless prose 
divided with precision into short lines. An Old Old Story 
includes several apt phrases. As for Humanity — 

A poor devil of a puppy 
Staring, half-intelligent, 
Out of great hungry eyes — 

here, as well as in the rest of it, the comparison is only too 
neatly hit upon. Mr. Snow is at his best when he effaces 
himself and looks on, when he notes down an observation 
without perverting it into a text. Pearl Andelson 

THE POET AND INSPIRATION 

Le Poite et V Inspiration, by Francis Jammes. Gomes, 
Nimes, France. 

The poet is that pilgrim sent down to earth by God to discover what 
may remain of our lost Paradise and of Heaven regained. 

The poet is that beggar seated at noon on the steps of the old garden 
where the first man and the first woman were so beautiful. He holds in 
his hand his wooden bowl, and, his dog at his feet, asks of the heedless 
passerby, and even of God, alms of the beauty which was, which is and 
which shall be. . . . 

The poet is he who watches, through the high grill of the parky the 
couples blurred in the evening blue; and who hears the frail invitation 
of the mandolins. He is not bidden to the feast; but the white con- 
volvulus rises over the gate from the shadows, leans toward him who 
alone knows all its honey and all its warm snow. And, while the tender 
murmurs of maidens drown the song of the nightingale, that song is yet 
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perceptible to the poet, whose heart fills with its divine harmony as a 
stream of pure water answers the voice of the bird. . . . 

The poet is he who, having nothing, receives everything, who re- 
nounces his earthen cup to drink directly from the cool reflection of the 
sky. . . . 

The poet is he who, in the tedious and commonplace situation of an 
accountant, in lassitude and bitterness, in the monotony of office dust, 
under the goad of an acid master, perceives the luminous profile of a 
little five-year-old girl, and on his work-table a morsel of bread for her. 

The poet is he who, tapping the rock with his wand, draws from it, in 
the altered village, water that floods to the banks in the thick grass. . . . 

The poet is he who, ears heavy with silence or the noise of insult, 
hears ascending from his heart, as from a temple, the song of seraphim 
and the voice of wisdom. 

The poet is he who, never having taken in his arms a triumphant and 
beautiful wife, seizes the clay of which we are made and carves out 
beauty. 

The poet is the young man I saw in an attic one day at Anvers 
twenty-five years ago, wrapped in shadows so profound that his father 
told me: "Citizens of the town have forgotten he exists." . . . He 
profited by this darkness to see at the bottom of the abyss a nameless 
star. 

The poet is he who, leaning over a sick child, gazes kindly on the 
agonized mother. . . . He gives her a healing bark from the tropical 
forest. . . . And the child's temperature falls slowly with the dusk. 

The poet is he who goes to sea. . . . 

The poet is he who goes into the forest. . . . 

The poet is he who takes in his hand a grain of wheat like a common 
pebble. And he sees there, in little, the bread which the laborer's child 
carries under his arm; and the harvest with its cornflowers, its poppies 
and cries of insects; and the church, and the priest ascending to the altar, 
and the mysterious traveller who, in the evening at Emmaus, confounds 
the light of his forehead with the shining of the Host. 

The poet is the man to whom God restores splendor. . . . 

With these fourteen "beatitudes of the poet," given 
above only in part, Francis Jammes in Le Poete etl'Inspi- 
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ration approaches the mysteries of creative beauty. 
Happily edited by Gomes of Nimes, with two suggestive 
etchings by Armand Coussens, one of the younger con- 
temporary French artists, the small book was published 
last March in a limited edition of a thousand copies. 
It is purely an essai by a poet, for poets. 

Francis Jammes deals with his ideas as delicately and 
firmly as the spider with his cobweb. In his poetry 
he throws over the subjects of his poems, small and appar- 
ently insignificant a veil of curious softness and color, 
streaked with a humor so simple as to be deceptive. 
One does not always know whether to smile. But behind 
or beyond the shifting hues of his words, one is aware of 
the mystic who seeks to discover "a I'extremite de I'abime 
une etoile sans nom." That is the key to his book. 

The beatitudes — as I cannot help calling them — come 
first, like an abstract prologue. M. Jammes' convictions 
begin with a discussion of the poets inspired by good and 
evil angels: he places Verlaine and Baudelaire in a sort 
of " penombre musicale et spirituelle" where the victory is 
won alternately by good and evil. He then tries to make 
clear the relation of the poet to " les Hats contemp/atifs" ; 
and gives him there the place of any mortal, with, in 
addition, "ce privilege d' entendre mieux qu'un mortel 
ordinaire les voix qui nous decouvrent le Ciel"; Jammes 
believes that all mystics are not necessarily poets, but 
that all poets are somewhat mystic. His classification 
of poets as to their inspiration follows : 
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I. Poets dominated by evil . . . " qui sont uniquement 
vouSsaumal . . . Us ne sont point poites en viriti." 

II. Poets glorifying God indirectly by praise of his 
universe. To this group belong Theocritus, Vergil, 
Ronsard, Musset, among others. 

III. Poets lifted to regions "oil nous sentons, par 
instants, le tremblement de Dieu, le vent d'une aile d'ange." 
In this group are Dante, Cervantes, Lamartine, the 
Verlaine of Sagesse, Paul Claudel. 

The creative mysteries attendant upon the situation ot 
places and the invention of characters are illustrated by 
a reference to the case of Anne Catherine Emmerich, a 
German saint, who in an ecstatic vision (the mystic) 
describes accurately, as later revealed by archaeologists, 
the country where Christ lived; and who, in' an imagi- 
native flight (the artist) draws an unforgettably moving 
picture of Mary Magdalen wandering about the sepulchre. 
But M. Jammes adds : "Jene dirai point que F inspiration 
poetique suive le meme processus." This is very unsatis- 
factory. One .feels that M. Jammes came to a wall here 
and couldn't or wouldn't scale it. 

Symmetry is maintained by a concrete epilogue, a 
presentation or picture of the house of life within which 
dwells the spirit — characteristically enough, a young girl, 
"atteinte de troubles psychiques" — that shall live in the 
soul of the poet. 

This little book is the wistful voice of a poet, who, in 
the quiet of his village in the Pyrenees, particularizes in 
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esthetic terms something — not all — of his reactions to 
the creation of poetry. One responds gently to his 
words; one's eyes are softened by glimpses of his heaven; 
one feels the blending of Catholicism with his art. But 
I should have been content with the beatitudes alone. 
They make the music that sustains the rest. 

Berenice K. Van Slyke 

IRISH ANTHOLOGIES 

Anthology of Irish Verse, edited, with an Introduction, 

by Padraic Colum. Boni & Liveright. 
Irish Poets of Today: An Anthology, compiled by L. D'O. 

Walters. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

It has been the peculiar misfortune of the rich and 
lovely body of Anglo-Irish poetry that no adequate 
anthology has yet been made of it. The two outstanding 
attempts in this direction hitherto have been the Golden 
Treasury of Irish Poetry and the Dublin Book of Irish 
Verse; but in both these collections, especially the former, 
there is such a deal of chaff that the discouraged reader 
will with difficulty find the wheat. The reason for this 
result is largely that the compilers included too much 
material, and chose most of it from the earlier and middle 
decades of the nineteenth century, a period when the 
true Irish had not yet fully mastered the English idiom; 
with the consequence that their poetry written in English 
was apt to be either imitative or cramped in expression. 
With a few exceptions, it is only since the eighteen- 
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